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force: always has upon’ Asiatics, can. guess 
how all Afghanistan will ring with the news’ 
of such a “defeat, which ramor will x b fail 
to exaggerate. The enemy, already 30,000 
strong, may soon be 100,000; and although 
the British communications are still unbro- 
ken, 8 military correspondent’s pointed. al- 
lusion to the ‘‘ several months’ supplies”: in 
the Shirpur camp shows that they are: not 
expected to remain 80. Such a situation, 
in the depth of Winter, is a pretty signifi- 
cantcommentary upon Lord BEACONSFIELD’S 
¢ master-stroke,” | 
eee 

Mr. James W. Gerarp complains on be- 
half of the Broadway property-owners that 
street railroad jobbers exhibit &@ supreme 
disregard of eyerybody’s interest but their 
own, and that both local and State legisla- 
tive bodies are too apt to help the schemers 
at the expense of the property-owners... Mr. 
GreakpD and his associates are perfectly 
right in resolving to have something to say 
about any Broadway” railroad, and in 
taking the prover moans to make their in- 
fluence felt. But in claiming for the ad- 
joining owners an ‘absolute right of prop- 
erty in Broadway, Mr. Grrarp overlooks 
the obvious interest of) the public | in the 
preservation of that thoroughfare for its 
legitimate ‘uses. \.There is evidently a 
division of opinion among the property- 
owners as to the expediency of having 
a surface railroad on lower Broadway, 


though Mr. Lion doubtless expresses the 


common-sense view of the case in claiming 
that no amount of street-car’ facilities can 
turn back the movement which has carried 
retail trade ‘above Fourteenth-street. So 


far as the general public are concerned, 
they would certainly regard the invasion by 


horse cars of the lower section of Broadway 
as ‘a totally uncalled for sacrifice of our 
finest thoroughfare, as an cbstruction to 
traffic, and an injary ‘to the general busi- 
ness of the City. However recklessly. the 


Board of Aldermen may be disposed to play 
into: the hands of ‘the railroad ‘schemers, 
the Mayors veto of. the~ Chambers-street 
job, and the opinion. of the Corporation 
Counsel as to the limitations of Aldermanic 


and Legislative power-over such matters, 
will serve to remind the pedple that their 
interests are not entirely neglected. 





THE CURRENCY AS A PARTY QUES- 
TION, 


In his conversation ‘with Gen. Haw.ezy, 
the President tersely stated one fact and 
two opinions connected with the position 
of the currency question in Congress. The 
fact is so suggestive that it may well take 
the place of much ‘argument, © It is, that 
discussion of the subject in either house 
will show that the inflationists and all other 
enemies of sound finance are against the 
proposal to sbrogate the  legal+tender 
clause and to withdraw. and cancel the 
greenbacks, while all the friends of sound 
finance, Republican or Democratic, sustain 


the proposal heartily. Of the accompanying 
opinions, one is, that in spite of pleas for, 
a policy of evasion or inaction, a thorough 
discussion is earnestly to be desired ; the 
“other, that if considerations of partiean ex- 
pediency induce Republicans generally to 
trifle with the subject, at the cost of prin- 
Ciple, they will afford the Democrats an op- 
portunity of assuming ground so. strong 
that, with judisious tactics, it will make a 
Democratic victory next year not at all im- 
probable. The former of these opinions 
implies the superiority of honesty and cou- 
rage over trickery and cowardice, when a 
vital question isto be decided by the coun- 
try ; thelatter sagaciously appeals to party 
managers for the recognition of prudential 
motives, though indifferent to the prompt- 


ings of principle. 
Men are often’ judged in private ‘life by. 
the company they keep. Apply. the rnle to 


the financial situation in Congress, and sot 
a few who have professed to be hard-money 


Republicans have. good reason for being 
ashamed of themselves: To defeat the 


President's proposition, they ‘must do more 
than falsify the principles and’ measures 
which have contributed to the strength and 


inflation, who . not é 
contends for the right of. the: Government 
to print: money ‘without reference to te- 
demption, but insists that the right shall sag 


freely. ‘They must identify 
selves “with soft-money theorists of every 
‘with the . 


ca te eee who would have. ex- 
Drogeey desee omit ae 


sp bv esnne mses | 


were thrust upon either house, they would } 


an. resent the allegation that, ‘logically, they | 


might be asked to supportit, The part. 
they aré playing is hypocritical, as in ‘such: 
an emergency they would: be obliged to | 
confess, What they are anxious to obtain 
is, liberty to be all things to. all men iwhen 
finance is in question. ‘Their dread of dis- 
oussion. is therefore twofold: they dread 
any action that might compel them to avow 
indifference to principle, or, “by compelling 
them to commit themselves in some 
way, might bring their trickery to an‘ 
end. Aud théy are equally afraid of 
@ discussion that would’ gibbet them 
before the country ‘as\ trimmers and 
time-servers. . But \ the: contifgeney thus 
evidently feared is as evidently desira- 
ble. Weshould be glad to see finance sep- 
arated from partisanship, and~ discussed 


without reference to partisan affiliations, 


Meanwhile, however, finance will toa large 
extent remain a party question, and the 
Republican Party, above all others, is inter- 
ested: in the preservation, intact, of its 
record. That which caucuses cannot achieve 
may be accomplished by discussion on the 
floor of Congress; and the friends of sound. 
money have the satisfaction of knowing 
that, after the Tecess,, they will not have to 
waitlong for an opportunity that will serve 
them effectually. 

The President’s remark, that the refusal 
of Republicans to do their duty will inure to 
the benefit of the Democratic. Party in the 
approaching campaign, would have greater 


foree if there seemed to be a likelihood of 
the acceptance of Mr. Bayarp’s ‘resolution 
by his party friends. ..A majority of the Re- 
publican members of the Senate Finance 
Committee are against it ; a majority of the 
Democratic members support it. Should 


the fact reappear on a full vote in the Sen- 
ate, Republican prestige will suffer. This 
is the point to. be determined... The possi- 
bility of its occurrence should make Repub- 
licans throughout the. country conscious of 


the danger to which the party is exposed by 
the conduct of the leaders at Washington. 


THE ‘‘ CAPTURE” OF MAINE.’ 
In the election which was held in the 


State of Maine in September last, the Re- 


publi¢an candidates for Governor and ‘the! 
other State offices received a plurality of 
19,000. The Republicans, by a total vote 
exceeding that of all others at least 5,000, 
elected a majority in the lower house of the 
Legislature of 29,'and in the Senate of ’7. 
The present Governor and Council of the 
State are. Démocrats. To them, in their 
official capacity, is intrusted the duty of 
canvassing the returns from, the various 
counties for members of the Legislature. 
This duty is precisely similar in its nature 
to that which the Board of State Canvassers 
in this State perform for State officers, and 
which was concluded last week by a Demo- 
cratic board with ‘entire fairness,. But in 
Maine, the Governor and Council’: have 
thrown out or changed a sufficient number 
of returns to give a considerable Democratic 
or Fusion majority ‘in each house and 


on joint ballot. This will enable the 


Legislature, to. which . the failure to 
elect the State officers by an absolute ma- 
jority. has remitted the choice of such offi- 
cers, to place in power for another year a 
Democratic State Administration. It will 
also give to the State Legislature, with a 


“majority of Democrats’ and Greenbackers, 


the power to judge any contest which may 
be made against this arbitrary, action, and 
go to retain for all practical purposes com- 
plete control of legislation. 

The grounds on ‘which thé Governor and 
Council base their action are not known in 
detail, as their meetings have ‘been secret, 


but some general statements. have been 
made by the Democratic. organs which 


throw lighton their motives as well as their 
procedure,, Ofte town was thrown out be- 


‘onuse one of the Selectmep, whose business | 


itis to preside atthe clections, was an un- 


naturalized foreigner. The: vote of the 
fmportant Town of Auburn ‘was > ex- 
cluded “\"because the notice of  elec- 
tion was posted ‘but ‘six days’ 
instead of seven. Another, beahuies there 


‘was a vacancy.in the office of Seléctman, 
though two out of three. were present and 
acted... The entire vote of Portland was re- 
jected because the return, after stating op- 
posite the name of each principal candi- 
date, the vote he received, gave some few 
votes—which, if added to those of the un- 
successful candidate, would © not “have 
changed the fosaltas “scattering.” Still 
another, because the returns were sent to 
the Secretary ‘of State unsealed. re 
- These, our readers will observe, are. the 
grounds whieh oe sored ies the Gov- 


ofhis own ER: ; : 
lessen ea Maine forthe 


"wrong which they have sufferedis at the polls. 


hicsderttat give them no relief, as it is. 
aw ‘blished principle that the Judi- 
eidry review: “the exercise of @ dis- 


-eretion conferred by the law: upon the 


scutive branch. The policy suggested 


ibe Mr. Winn EB}: CHaAnpLen—that of 


setting up a rival State Government, and 
‘visiting upon Maine the evils of an- 
archy which have been , experienced | 
in: Louisiana and.’ South ) Carolina—is 
more characteristia of that. gentle- 
man than. it is. sensible. The curses 
which Mr. GaRcELom and his associates ° 
have undertaken: to inflict upon their fel- 


low-citizens, and which have been received 


with curious satisfaction by the Democratic 
organs, will come home to roost. ..The 
Democratic managers will take nothing by 
the tactios which they. have adopted, and 
which are singularly ‘repulsive tothe 
sense of justice and decency of the people. 
They have fixed in advance the issue of 
next year’s election, and they can .do noth- 
ing. to change it. They have chosen to 
make the Republicans. the representatives 
of the popular right of free and fair elec- 
tion, while they must content themselves 
with, trying to explain away’.a. policy of 
which they cannot deny the selfishness and 
wrong,, and which they adopted of their- 


own motion and for their cwn benefit. "The 
verdict of the people ¢annot be doubtful, 
Ewe 


- FREE. SHIPS. 
The bill that Judge Buckner, of Mis- 
souri, has introduced in the House of Repre- 


sentatives, to amend the law in relation to 
the registration of vessels, seems to be sub- 
stantially the same as that which Senator 
Bxcx presented to the Senate in thé open- 
ing days of the session. The intent of these 


measures is, that the:right to purchase for- 


eign-bnilt vessels shall be given to. Ameri- 
can citizens, and that those so obtained can 
be registered in precisely the same manner 
that they would be if built in this country, 


the only qualification being that they shall 


not be allowed to enter into the coastwise 
trade. In neither of the bills is’ anything 
said about Secretary SHERMAN’s singular 
suggestion, that vessels purchased in foreign 
countries should be made subject to an im- 


port duty. Such a’plan would have to: be 


based eithér on & desire to obtain.a revenue | 


for the Government or on a wish to protect 
our native ship-buildérs. In answer to the 


former of these pleas it should be said, that 


if Congress has any motive in changing the 
national registration laws, it is to build up 
our maritime interest and put our, ship- 
merchants in a position tocompete on equal 
terms with English, German, and French 
owners of tonnage. But as these latter are 
not. compelled: to. pay e duty or tax on the 


vessels they purchase, our Government will 
place American merchants at a disadvan- 


tage, which will be heavy or light'as the duty 
exacted varies in amonnt. {¢ would oer- 


tainly be a very foolish proceeding to so sar- 
range matters that the benefits of'a purchase 
should be neutralized: by. the taxes demand- 
ed, On the other hand, if the duty is to 


serve as a protection to native ship-builders, 
then we had better let our laws stay ‘as they 
now are, for if the duty was low, the Amertf- 
cati builders would receive no appreciable 
advantage, while if.it.was placed at a high 
point, it would make it impossible for Amori- 
cans, after they had purchased their foreign~' 
built. hulls, to compete with more favored 
owners in international trade. © The effect 
of the tax, in any event, would be'to ma- 


terially nullify the proposed benefit, If our’ 
ship-builders are to be protected, the proper 
way would be to allow them to import such 
materials as they need free of duty. , 
‘But as this plan of taxation does not ap- 
pear in either of the Congressional bills, itis 


presumable that it-will not form a part of 
any law that may. be enacted., There is, 

however, one feature in the proposed. acts 
which should be amended if they are to.car- 
ry out what we suppose to be the intentions 


of their supporters. . This is the portion 
that relates to coastwise business. A Jaw 


that prevented foreign-built vessels from | 


carrying freight from. one American port to 
another would, in one particular, seriously. 


interfere. with: the methods in. which » our 


‘ocean freighting business is now conducted. - 


A voyage: between an Atlantic and. a 
Pacific port is, in most of its conditions, 
equivalent to a foreign voyage. In other’ 
words, the yeasels‘engaged in these “* leep- 
sa” ventures ate ships of lange tonnage 
pepe totige fap 


{in strictly forsign voyages. 
by. 4 


e rae es parent ke aea: Wel ak if it’ 
| were played. within proper limits, it would 
- | bean innocent and amusing game. As the 
4 investigation still sane ip Mr. Evarrs a 
| and the rest of the Cabinet, with the excep- 


Haesigeng icsye laden Bail 
oy alr inet copy 
into” account in. present » legislation, 
and in their case the © coastwise 
prohibition’ would’ have = little if: any 
weight. ° ‘But, though steamers’ are ‘by de- 

grees taking the ‘place: of sailing-vessels, 
the a imcee’ even in ocean: navigation, is 
‘not likely to be a complete one for many 
years to come, certainly not during the 
‘present century,. The English merchant 
marine at the’ present time is mainly com- 
posed of sailing-vessels, and if the. liberty 
of foreign purchase was accorded to Ameri- 
cans, there would for several years be many 


more sailing vessels bought than steamers. | 


On this account; in framing new laws,. it 
would be well to make them conform to 
méreantile usage, and, as a yoyage. from 
this port to California is usually a part of a 
great international circuit, which sometimes 
takes in China or Peru, and almost always 
Great Britain, it should be looked upon not 
as a petty doankinix ‘trip, such as one from 
New-York to Norfolk, but as one in which 
vessels employed in foreign trade only are 
engaged. 

} —_—_—_—_—_—_—______= ‘ 

GAMBEING IN THE. ARMY. 


There is a general impression at Wash- 
ington that the soldiers in our frontier forts 
spend their spare time in gambling. Natu- 


rally, the Congressional mind is filled with 


horror at the thought that’ sinful’ games 
should be played by men in the service of 
the United States, and bills have been in- 
troduced, by virtuous legislators. to: put a 
stop to the practice, The President is 
understood to have been. greatly pained on 


learning that the officers and men of the 
Federal Army are addicted to gambling, 
and the other day, just before the appoint- 
ment of a new Secretary of War, he called 
a meeting of the Cabinet to discuss the pro- 


ptiety of requesting Mr, MoCrary’s, suc- 


cessor to issue an orderprohibiting. gam- 
bling under heavy penalties. 

Mr. Hayes opened the proceedings with 
a@ brief speech, in which, after a passing 
allusion to the crops of the past season, he 


said that he had learned that gambling pre- 
vailed to a very great extent’ among the 
troops on the frontier. This gambling, the 
President said, was carried on, not only in 
the usual way by pitching pennies and. play- 
ing marbles to keep, but by a game of cards 
galled, if hé remembered rightly, ‘* sledge- 
hammer,” or ‘‘ tongs.” With this game he 
Was glad to say that he was totally unac- 
quainted, but he feared that there was no 
doubt that it.was a wicked game, and one 
which was so fascinating that the soldiers 
would. frequently sell ,their Bibles. and 
hymu-books in order: to raise money with 
which to-play../ He wished to hear the 
views of the Cabinet on' this subject, and 
their opinion as to the expediency of an 


order from the department forbidding all 
games.of chance. 


Mr. Key begged to correct the President. 


The games to which he had referred were 
doubtless ‘‘ old sledge” and “ poker.” The 


former, he’ was free to.say, was a game un- 
. worthy of officers and gentlemen, and as to 


poker, he must confess that it was ruinous 
both tothe body and the pocket--he should 
say, soul, ‘I remember,” ‘pursued Mr. 
Key, that while I was an erring .Confeder- 
ate soldier we used.to play poker every 
pay day. I once raked in seventy-four 
thousand dollars in Confederate currency 
(it was worth about eight hundred dollars) 
in asingle night, I just did hold the most 
alfired hands, There was -twice 1° drew 
_to three kings and filled.. I reckon I: made 


about four times my pay by poker while: IT 


was in the Army.” 

‘¢ Permit me to inquire,” ssid Mr. Evarrts, 
‘Gf my learned friend adducés’ these: facts 
as evidénce of the ruinous consequences of 


poker? Ifso, I will call the attention of 
his Honor the President to the fact that 
they go to prove that this so-called poker is 
one of the most profitable of American in- 
dustries.” 
'Fgannot blay any) of your boker,” said 
Mr. Scuvurz, * but I know imy biano is far 
‘better, I will blay somedings tor. you now 
‘if you like. But; so! gan. I believe. it? 
Is der biano away from der room gone f° 
The President explained that Mrs. Hayes 
had moved, the piano.up stairs so as to make 
more room for the Cabinet meeting, 
“Tt is gurious/” continued Mr. Scuvrz; 
“when I game to Was on. there is a 
biano: in eyery house to which I vent. Now? 
every one hag been up stairs taken. I gan: 
‘notagount for it, What is” “| 
’* Frécklect,” broke in Mr. THOMPSON with-'| 
the. slightest apology for his interrup-' 





| fon of Mr. Key and Mx, ‘THOMPsoN, gradu- 
| ally withdrew Twice Mr.. THOMPSON sent 
the call-boy out for change, and his brow” 


grew darker asthe hours went on. It. was | 


fully 10 o'clock when the President rose up 
and denounced the game as being of alent: 


‘satanic origin. Mr. THomeson coincided 


with him, observing that. its character had 
entirely changed since his early Wabash 
days, but Mr, Key, with his pockets loaded 
down with silver, protested that he saw 
nothing wroug about the game, and would 
be glad to.assist the President in any far- 


ther investigation of the kind that he might 
feel disposed to make. 

This is thé story of the Cabinet Suellen 
which certain wicked Army officers assert 
is the only true-and. authorized account of 
rits proceedings. There is reason, however, 
to doubt its literal truth. Is it probable 
that either the President, the Postmaster- 


General, or the Secretary of the Navy. would 
shave told what occurred at a secret meeting 
of the Cabinet? Ifthey did not, it is evi- 


dent that wehave no trustworthy account 
of how the game stood when the mecting 
broke up. 


The origin of the American Indians, who are 
always a theme of painful interest.with us, continues 
to be. variously discussed. by anthropologists, Re- 
cently, a German writer has put forward one theory 
on the subject, and an English writer has put for- 
ward another and directly opposite theory. The 
differenee of opinion concerning our aboriginals 
among authors who-haye made a profound study of 
races ig at once curious and interésting.. BLUMEN: 
BACH treats them, in his classification, as 4 distinct 
variety of the human family; but, in the three-fold 
division. of Dr. LatrHam, they are ranked among the 
Mongolide.. Other writers ov race regard them as a 
branch of the great Mongolian family, which at a 
distant period found its way from.Asia to this conti- 
nént, and remained het for centuries separate from 


the rest.of mankind, passing, meanwhile, through 
divers phases’ of barbarism and civilization. Mor- 
TON, our eminent ethnologist, and his followers, 
Nort and Guippon; claim for our native red men an 
origin as distinct as the flora and fauna of this conti- 
nent. . PRICHARD, whose views are apt to differ 


from’ MorTon’s, finds reason to believe, on compar- 


ing the Américan tribes. together, that they must 
have formed a separate department of nations from 
the earliest period of the world. The era of their 
existence as a distines and insulated people 
must probably be . dated back to .the 
time which separated into nations the inhabitants of 
the Old World, and gaye to each its individuality and 
primitive language. Dr. Ropzrr Brown, the latest 
authority, attributes, in his ** Races of Mankind,” 
an Asiatic origin to our aboriginals.. He says that 
the Western Indians not only personally resemble 
their nearest neignbors—the North-eastern Asiatics— 
but they resemble theatin language and traditions. 
The Esquimaux:onthé American and the Tehuktchis 
on the Asiatic side understand one another per- 
fectly. Modern anthropologists, indeed, are dis- 
posed to think that Japan, the Kuriles, and neighbor- 
ing regions may be regarded as-the original home of 
the greater part of the native American race. It is 
also admitted by them that, between the tribes 
scattered from the Arctic Sea to Cape Horn, there is 
more uniformity of physical feature than is seen in 
any other quarter of the globe.. The weight of 
evidence and authority is altogether in favor of the 
opinion that our so-called Indians are.a branch of 
the Mongolian family, and all additional researches 
strengthen the opinion. The tribes of both North 
and South America are unquestionably home 
geneous, and, in all likelihood, had their origin in 
Asia, though they have beén altered and moditied by * 
thousands of years of total separation from the 
parent stoek, 
Ee 

Wiurras CaLtorart, the hangman, who has 
Just died in London ata green old age—he was as 
fall of executions.as.of years—was one of the best 


known and most dreaded of Englishmen to and by 
the common people. They had a superstition about 
him—thinking it a sign of il] laek to exicounter him, 
to be on the same train or boat with him, or in any 
way to cross his path. This they, yery rarely did, 
however, for he moved in quiet ways, staying mostly 
at home when not engaged in strangling. duties; and 
avoiding, so far as. practicable, publie observation, 
He thought that the populace hated him, and might 
do him injury; bat they had a strange sort. of rever- 
enee for him, inereased by their dread, and softened 
into. awe. Ifhe had been more accessible, he might 
have been & hero to the British masses, who have 


always respected, and been inclined to a strange, 
brutal worship of, public exeontioners., Canceart, 
had’ he been possessed of a. convivial disposition, 
might: have spent all his nights at tap-rooms and 
low taverns as the centre of admiring and guzzling 
circles. But CALORAFT ‘Was, strange to easy, of a 
strong domestic turn. He was exceedingly devoted 


to his daughters, and loved his hearthstone as much: 
asif his world were bounded by his home. Hev-was 
very fond of + flowers, too, was s0 

of a botanist, and spent a deal of 
} time in ‘attending to his roses, .of which 
he had many varieties and some, most 


beautiful speeimens.. ‘To be a hangman and a florist 


fs certainly unusual,and euggesta at once various 
modes of dramatic presentation. Whether CaLcaarr 
left any. record of his professional career is not 


-} known; but the British public will be pretty certain 
to be early treated to wnat at least: purports to be 


an account thereof, Such an opportunity will not 


be permitted to run to waste, and vulgar England 
will be eager to read abouts man who fot nearly half 
@ century has swung off notorious (criminals from 
>» the gallows. The British crowd has for ages enjoyed 
‘an éxecution, and wheu public wore inter- 


"Aloted, (1860, ) the populnes felt thatan extraordinary 


infringement had been madeupon the British Constt 
‘tation. ‘Poe prios Cotbhaaia fh’ Hand ta Heltein: ob 
‘Ude. 6d. of which 7a: Gd. is the foo, 4s. 64. for 


n of Mr. Lsinaoeny aS recklect when. I j’s 
ab i the Wabash, we- used | 





‘euillanlay Stud tha Worth’ of Tealeni ob ae 
his menoe the induarons porn of Ean 
not without signs of prosperity. : ‘oe 


Tipas Sanounes, who ban. been fon some. time 
a0. seriously ill that his friends have persed 
his.recovary, used to be conspicuous in New- Bugis ae 
ever, he has written very Hitle, 
quence ceased to. attract 
Gleucester, Mass.; he accompanied his 
A soloh ey: 5 Retin a Seen ae 
favorable an impression on Baron § 
prominent Deuker in Bt. Petersburg: chat i 
offered to give him s commercial edneation, a2 
him as companion to his son. The youth 
the offer, and on his return entered Har 


Advertiser; and next “on 

Jong since deceased. About 40 years’ ago, B C: 
hete to take charge of the Mirror, but went = 
Massachusetts after a while, and. for. several: ¥es 


written the “Bride of Genoa,” a five-act play, f 
JOSEPHINE CLIFTON, then a favorite actress; a1 
“Velaseo,” a tragedy, for Ertan Trem. He 
writtem a comedy, ‘‘Changs Makes onerehe 
peered here, and also the ‘* Priestess,” d 


dustrious, having done stories, magazine» 
poems, and lives of Hoop, CamMPBELi, 
Gray, GOLDSMITH, BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, 


Cay, and others, He is the author. of, 
onee’ very popular song.” A Life on 
Ocean’ Wave,” likewise ‘the “Oalm,” the Gale, 


munerative, he undertook book-sellers’ work; an@ 

made considerable money—for a writer—by prepar. 
ing a series of sehool-readers, spellers, and speakers, 
some of which are, wo believe, still in use. He is 
better known, and he has certainly been. better Te 
warded, by these than by any of his various original 
works. His early efforts gave promise which he has 
not redeemed; but he wae wise enough to discover in 
his prime that pecuniary independence is preterable 
to merely coatemporaneous reputation. One of his 
latest publications is “Planchette, the Despair of - 
Selence,”” He was 67 the 27th of September last 
He has been a man of marked mapas Werks 
versatility. 

One. of the most curious intellectual one 
nomena of modern times is found, perhaps, bd the 
ingenuity and. resources that have been 
within the last quarter of. a contary in trying to dis- 
cover and demonstrate the purpose for which the ie 
great pyramid of Egypt was erceted, At differen 
times during controversy the learned world has 
been divided into contending factions upon a ques 
tion ‘which, im the nature of things, is: never 
likely to be settled beyond a peradventure; and’ 
epithets of ignorance, infidélity, &e,. have 
been bandied between the representative men 
of the two parties with the rancorous freedom of 
politicians. And yet the difference of opinion be- 
tween such men as Prof. SmytH and the Rev. 
JosepH Wi.b, on the one hand, and Mr. BA.. 
Procron and those who acéopt the observatory 
theory, on the other, is by rio meausso irreconcila- 
bie as it appears when measured by the standards of 
modern thought. To-day, astronomy is one thing’ 
and religion another ; observatories are not built for 
religions purposes, nor cathedrals and temples fox 
purposes astronomical. With the ancient Rgyptians, 
on the contrary, astronomy was not a selene im 


our seuse of the term. Not only were ite pre- 
dietions,, now so well understood as ‘based 
upon comprehensible laws, regarded as mysteriously 
prophetic utterances, but. the celestial bodies them 
selves were adored. as divinities and consulted by 
prieste and oracles. When Puaro, centuries after 
the pyramids were built, speaks of the ‘‘music ef 
the svheres,”’. he. means something more than the 
mere scientific harmony—the silent balance of move- 


ment whieh is: now associated with the phirase 
Until the days of Keprrr, down through the Middle 


Ages, each star was supposed to have its special 
angel and to be the lamp-bearer of an invisible, beiig, 


eapable of influencing for good or evil the destinies 
of meu. Absurd as it new seems, there: was 


thing inexpressibly solemn in the ancient ¥ 

of these far-off luminaries and in the rites by 

they were worshiped; and nowhere in. 

perhaps, is star-worship so sompletely arranged 
religious system as in the literature ‘of the: 
Egyptians.. The great eys of Osiris (the " 
tion of omnisciance) had its symbol in: the sun, 

the transit of Mereury its myth in the story of tht 
Pheonix. The peculiar, almost terrible = 
ameng the’ first’ traits of Egyptian t 
impress the student, and in order to see the mo! 

of the pyramids aright it must be remembered that 
‘the astrouomieal observations of the raee thal. 
erected them were in the arid rites. a 


visited as relic shrines. The observatory 
tomb-haye been divorced from religion by m 
civilization; but the three structures (temple, 


‘ guthorities, be considered as. members. of the 
group in the study and comparison of 


jons. It is just possible that this quarrel is 


one of different points of view a wet 
same thing. ~ ‘ 
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